AMONG  THE  WILD   FLOWERS

gressive and noxious, in meadow-beauty, or rhexia,
the sole northern genus of a family of tropical
plants. I found it very abundant in August in the
country bordering on Buzzard's Bay. It was a new
flower to me, and I was puzzled to make it out.
It seemed like some sort of scarlet evening primrose.
The parts were in fours, the petals slightly heart-
shaped and convoluted in the bud, the leaves
bristly, the calyx-tube prolonged; but the stem
was square, the leaves opposite, and the tube urn-
shaped. The flowers were an inch across, and
bright purple. It grew in large patches in dry,
sandy fields, making the desert gay with color;
and also on the edges of marshy places. It eclipses
any flower of the open fields known to me farther
inland. When we come to improve our wild gar-
den, as recommended by Mr. Robinson in his book
on wild gardening, we must not forget the rhexia.

Our seacoast flowers are probably more brilliant
in color than the same flowers in the interior. I
thought the wild rose on the Massachusetts coast
deeper tinted and more fragrant than those I was
used to. The steeple-bush, or hardback, had more
color, as had the rose gerardia and several other
plants.

But when vivid color is wanted, what can surpass

or equal our cardinal-flower ? There is a glow about

this flower as if color emanated from it as from a

live coal.  The eye is baffled, and does not seem ta

13ecoming a common weed in New York and
